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You are required to fill out this Occupational Questionnaire truthfully 
and completely, and to return it to the local board . . . If you need help 
in filling out this Occupational Questionnaire, go to your Selective 
Service local board . . . or any office of the United States Employment 


Service... 
=x *« * 


MORE than 9,000,000 men who registered on February 16 will read the above instructions 
when filling out their occupational questionnaires. As a result, men in every walk of life, for 
the first time perhaps, take inventory of their own job experience. Each man’s occupational 
questionnaire will be turned over to his local United States Employment Service office. 

Within a short time, the 17,500,000 men who had registered with their Selective Service 
boards on October 16, 1940, will also supply similar information. Thereafter, all men who 
present themselves for selective service will make known their skills and their experiences, 
until finally the entire manpower of the Nation is inventoried. ‘ 
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IN TODAY’S WARS, the entire population shares equal responsibilities. A Nation-wide 
occupational inventory is therefore not only logical, but necessary. Selective Service seeks 
to find the right soldier for the right battle station. Occupational inventory provides the 
basis for finding the right worker for the right war production job. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Selective Service System have, therefore, laid the groundwork for 
assembling the most comprehensive body of information about men and their jobs in the 
history of the Nation. 
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AS THE MILLIONS of questionnaires begin to pour into the local offices, the manager and 
his associates will realize that the United States Employment Service holds one of the keys 
to the production of war materials, because it holds the information about all the men in the 
community. The questionnaires will help inform the local offices on who are the welders 
and who are the office workers of their community—who has had ship-fitting experience and 
which former automobile salesman may be easily trained for a key job in a local tank factory. 

First attention of the local office manager will be given to those men who are skilled in 
occupations in great demand by vital war industries. Through this means the United States 
Employment Service will identify a pool of many thousands of skilled workers. It will be 
able to determine those working in their skill in war industry who cannot be easily replaced, 
those who may be replaced within a reasonable time either by vocational trainees or by 
men excluded from military service, and those not working in war industry or other essential 
work. Should a skilled machinist be classified as I-A by his board, the Employment Service 
will be able to tell what effect the induction of that worker will have upon war production. 
We should therefore be able to avoid selecting men for the service who are needed more 
urgently in war factories. The final result should be economical and intelligent use of labor’s 
skills and a speeding up of the war program. 
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IN TIME, the occupational data supplied each local office by men subject to selective service 
should become the basis for all planning of advance labor needs of local war factories and for 
planning training. The data will probably be useful in transferring workers from civilian 
to war industries and in checking useless migration; and they should also throw light on 
many of the problems growing out of conversion. In short, the occupational questionnaires, 
together with the other types of data assembled by local offices, will provide the tools for 
thorough and complete organization of the labor market of the Nation. 
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THE MONTH 
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Conversion and manpower—Agreements 
with Farm Security Administration and Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service—Labor mar- 
ket trends, placements, benefit payments. 


§ Conversion of industry and budgeting of manpower 
were the two outstanding themes—and problems—- 
of the month. 

‘‘America must convert” became the dictum of the 
War Production Board. The automobile industry 
halted civilian production for the first time in its 
history. The typewriter industry, which made 1,000,- 
000 typewriters in 1941, was directed to shift at least 
a fourth of its facilities to making ordnance. Radio 
and phonograph manufacturers were ordered to cut 
their production nearly in half. 

As industry after industry faced conversion or 
eclipse, problems of labor supply, training and 
retraining, and priority unemployment were sharp- 
ened. To help the regional labor supply committees 
tackle these problems, new instrumentalities—area 
and local labor supply subcommittees—have been 
created in some parts of the country. Others will 
be set up. Area committees are active in the Great 
Lakes and Pacific Coast regions, and local committees 
are operating in the New England region. 

The subcommittees have been found to be valuable 
democratic instruments for solving the multitude of 
problems growing out of war and the need for con- 
version, because they bring together around one 
table members from 30 or more groups and agencies 
concerned with speeding the war program. 


4 The need for budgeting manpower for war indus- 
tries and the armed forces came to the fore when the 
War Department completed plans for an army of 
3,600,000 by the end of 1942, and estimates were 
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made public that war industries will employ at least 
10,000,000 additional workers before the close of the 
year. Spurred by these considerations, the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Selective Service 
System have studied the most effective allocation of 
our human resources. The importance of this move 
is discussed on page 2 of the cover. (See Budgeting 
Manpower.) 


q The demands of industry and the armed forces also 
compelled the Nation to realize a fact long known to 
local office personnel—that women will have to be 
drawn into industry in ever-increasing numbers. 

A Congressional committee was told that the trend 
toward employment of women in heavy industries, 
which have previously been closed to them, will con- 
tinue during the next 2 years as the Army and Navy 
take more of the Nation’s men. A WPB representa- 
tive told Congress that more than 1 million women 
will be needed for war work this year and probably a 
total of 2,500,000 by the end of 1943. 

Sidney Hillman, Director of the WPB Labor 
Division, urged the women of the Nation who want 
employment in war production plants in their com- 
munities to register with the nearest office of the 
United States Employment Service and to seek its 
advice on available facilities for free training. He 
warned that women “should not leave their communi- 
ties unless they are certain there are no jobs for them, 
or leave without assurance that there are jobs some 
place else for them.” 


{ Meanwhile, the United States Employment Service 
carried forward its war program on other labor supply 
fronts: 

1. By agreement with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the United States Employment Service will 
now provide placement facilities for each of the FSA 
farm labor camps. The FSA operates more than 100 
mobile and stationary camps which contain pools of 
migratory labor. The Employment Service has 
already increased the effective use of these workers by 
systematically referring them to work. The new 
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agreement will strengthen this service—and provides 
for closer working relations between the local FSA 
camp and the local farm placement personnel. 

2. Under another agreement more frequent and 
comprehensive data will be forthcoming from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Facts on farm 
production, farm labor supply, and wages, which the 
Agricultural Marketing Service will supply local 
offices, should aid in furthering the farm placement 
program. 

3. Once again the United States Employment 
Service personnel has been instructed to make clear 
to the Nation’s employers that the Government does 
not ban aliens from work on defense orders. 

The only restriction on the hiring of aliens, the 
United States Employment Service stressed, is on 
secret, confidential, or restricted Government con- 
tracts and on contracts for aircraft parts or accessories. 
Noncitizens may be hired even on confidential con- 
tracts if the War or Navy Departments approve their 
applications. 


§ Labor market reports reaching the Bureau of 
Employment Security show that with America’s 
entrance into the war, standards, plans, and methods 
of organization are undergoing readjustment. Pre- 
dominant among the December trends was a spurt of 
hiring workers for second and third shifts in armament 
plants. It was a month during which authorities laid 
plans for increased training programs. The impor- 
tance of training—whether by the Government or by 
employers themselves through in-plant experience— 
was emphasized by the relatively small number of 
qualified workers available in the skilled occupations 
essential to the war effort. There were only 245,000 
such workers registered at public employment offices 
in December. Serious shortages of workers existed in 
more than 140 occupations, including all-around 
machinists, machine-tool makers, ship fitters, air- 
craft sheet-metal workers, and die makers. Demand 
for skilled workers, especially, exceeded supply in the 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and machine-tool industries. 
Despite the Nation’s great need for highly skilled 
workers in the armament industries, relatively few 


have been released by establishments curtailing con- 
sumer-goods production. Employers apparently are 
hoarding their skilled labor, even when they have no 
work for them, in the fear that replacements would 
not otherwise be available when their plants convert 
to armament production. 


{ During the first month of war, placements rose 
6 percent to 430,800, nearly doubling the percentage 
gain for the same period last year. At the same time 
the active file increased 179,000 over November to 
4.4 million, largely as a result of seasonal lay-offs. 

Unemployment compensation payments rose sharply 
in December, abruptly reversing the steady downward 
trend of the previous 7 months. December pay- 
ments totaled $27.8 million—32 percent higher than 
in November. Increased benefit payments in De- 
cember reflected, for the first time on any significant 
scale, the impact of priorities unemployment. Sizable 
lay-offs attributable to material shortages and cur- 
tailment orders were confined, however, to a few 
highly industrialized States. Lay-offs in most other 
States were still on a small scale. 


{ What kinds of placements have the local offices been 
making? During July-September 1941, latest avail- 
able data show, local offices filled 1.6 million jobs. 
The nature of these placements may be gaged by 
some of the facts gleaned from an analysis of the data: 

1. Placements in selected industries important to 
the war program continued the rise begun in Novem- 
ber 1940, but at a less rapid rate. The 149,000 jobs 
filled in these vital industries was only 11 [percent 
above the second-quarter total; gains of earlier quar- 
ters were as high as 36 percent. 

2. California, New York, and Texas accounted for 
a fourth of all placements. 

3. Women have not been sharing proportionately 
in the expanded volume of placements; in fact, the 
share of jobs filled by women has been declining 
steadily since 1940. 

4. More of the jobs filled were in the unskilled 
category than in any other. About a third of all 
placements—468,000—were in the service industries. 


Next Month—A special section on War Roles of the United States Employment Service 
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WHAT HAPPENS UNDER AN ARMAMENT PROGRAM 


Labor Supply 
Policy Abroad 


eo eo « Bb 


CONSTANCE A. KIEHEL 
Bureau of Employment Security 


THE STRENGTH of modern armies depends on the 
availability of industrial workers for mass production 
of war machines, and the labor necessary for their 
maintenance. Mechanization of warfare has changed 
the nature of war labor demands, and is responsible 
for a striking similarity in the patterns of labor short- 
age under the British and German armament pro- 
grams. A similar pattern may develop here if we have 
parallel military and armament expansion. In such 
an eventuality foreign labor market experience, both 
for its weakness and its strength, will be of value to 
us in the formulation of sound labor market policy. 
Of course, neither British nor German labor market 
policy would be wholly applicable here. Practices 
suited to economic conditions and customs peculiar 
to the United States will inevitably develop. Never- 
theless, it is noteworthy that Great Britain and 
Germany, countries with diverse ways of life, used 
basically the same techniques to deal with almost 
parallel labor market problems. 


Blueprint of Economy 


The Germans began with a blueprint of a controlled 
economy in which labor, equally with raw materials, 
was looked upon as a resource needed for armament 
expansion. The British, on the other hand, began 
with a relatively free economy in which the labor 
market was influenced by long established and wide- 
spread worker organizations through the labor party 
actually participated in government. The British, for 
instance, adhered to the democratic principle of 
discussing labor supply legislation with labor rep- 
resentatives to secure agreement on basic policy in 
introducing labor market controls. Such practices 
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were absent in Germany because trade unions in the 
traditional sense had ceased to exist. 

Arming for an offensive war, Germany in time of 
peace extended centralized control over the national 
economy. The government assumed control of labor 
and employer organizations; a military administration 
was charged with the direction of armament produc- 
tion; allocation of resources was developed to offset 
scarcity of labor and raw materials in armament 
industries; and wage and price control policy was 
introduced to prevent competition from interfering 
with the even flow of industrial resources into war 
production fields. After Germany declared war in 
1939, the administration of armament production was 
decentralized to insure maximum utilization of local 
industrial resources, but the direction continued to be 
centralized in the national military procurement 
administration. 


“Normal” Competition 


In marked contrast to Germany’s methods, Great 
Britain introduced a defense production program in a 
free labor market where “‘normal” competition was 
the usual order of the day. In this market, wages 
were determined by collective bargaining, and prices 
were determined, and labor distributed by uncon- 
trolled economic forces. Relying upon the voluntary 
cooperation of all interested parties, traditional com- 
mittee techniques were used to develop an armament 
program. 

These efforts did not achieve scheduled results, and 
need for a national military supply policy became 
increasingly apparent. Coordinated planning and 


- action were required to secure the cooperation of 


employers and trade unions necessary for the rapid 
increase of armament production and the prevention 
of labor shortages. 

Finally, 2 months before the actual outbreak of war, 
a Ministry of Supply was established, with authority 
to regulate the production and price of munitions. 
Shortly thereafter a 100-percent tax was imposed on 
excess profits, and priorities began to be assigned to 
scarce raw materials needed for defense contracts. 
Trade unions relaxed their rules to permit job dilution 
and started to participate in the formulation of labor 
supply policy. 

Labor supported further extension of national con- 
trol after military reverses at Dunkirk emphasized the 
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need for greater war supplies. A national armament 
production administration was established under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. The administration included the procure- 
ment ministers for the army, navy, and air force and 
representatives of other government departments 
vitally concerned with the armament program. 
Members of this organization or their representatives 
determined production and raw material priorities 
through traditional committee action. Regional rep- 
resentatives were responsible for maximum utilization 
of district plant resources for armament purposes. 
Labor procurement was the responsibility of local 
labor supply committees established for each industry. 
Conflicting labor requirements were arbitrated on the 
basis of regional production priorities. 

When labor shortages became acute, allocation of 
labor and raw materials was introduced, and a 
demand was made for central control of armament 
production. 

Similar Policies 

In both countries exclusive employment service 
control of hiring was first limited to skilled occupa- 
tions in the building and metal trades industries. 
As labor scarcity became more widespread, this 
control was gradually extended in Germany to 
virtually all fields of employment, and in Great 
Britain to all forms of “essential”? work. 

In both countries developing labor scarcity brought 
about compulsory transfer of workers and control 
over separations from employment. Negotiations for 
the release of skilled workers superseded appeals for 
voluntary transfer. Later, indirect compulsion was 
effected through restriction of unemployment in- 
surance benefit rights and curtailment of nonessential 
fields of employment to force workers to seek employ- 
ment in armament industries. To lessen the hard- 
ships resulting from transfer, workers were given 
financial assistance, in addition to transportation 
expenses. Steps were taken to equalize working con- 
ditions in the same occupation and workers were 
compensated for any loss of social insurance rights. 

Other aspects of labor market policy are similar 
in both Germany and Great Britain. Both countries 
made provision for safeguarding labor reserves of 
essential armament industries from compulsory mili- 
tary service. Both countries initially or eventually 
made extensive efforts to train workers and required 
employers to assume major responsibility for the task. 
To extend the use of unemployed workers there was 
increasing placement of workers from nonessential 
industries with skills closely related to the skills 
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needed in armament industries, utilization of the 
long-term unemployed on military construction pro- 
jects, and the reconditioning and salvaging of unem- 
ployables. 

Some displacement of older workers and married 
women inevitably accompanied curtailment of non- 
essential porduction. But such disemployment was 
held to a minimum by the degree to which displaced 
workers could be utilized locally in new or converted 
plants. 

Introduction of comprehensive labor market meas- 
ures made necessary fact-finding and enforcement 
machinery in both countries on a national, regional, 
and local basis. When shortages of workers for essen- 
tial industries became acute, the employment ser- 
vice administration merged with the armament 
production administration and the department of 
labor on a national and regional basis to resolve 
labor supply problems. Special commissions or in- 
spectors in Germany and Great Britain sought to 
determine the degree to which the introduction of 
improved industrial techniques and additional train- 
ing facilities would permit the employment of lesser 
skilled groups, especially women. These officials also 
enforced labor control compliance and, in coopera- 
tion with factory inspectors, inspected working con- 
ditions and wage rates. 


Dissimilar Policies 


The introduction of compulsory labor control in 
Germany was not accompanied by provisions for 
appeals machinery other than the right to lodge a 
complaint with the national production administra- 
tion. No attempt was made to enlist the cooperation 
of the workers prior to the introduction of compulsion. 
Results achieved by these methods were not entirely 
satisfactory. The employment service was unable to 
make workers accept employment in occupations where 
established wage rates or working conditions, or both, 
were less favorable than in other employment oppor- 
tunities. For this reason control of hiring in agricul- 
ture, mining, and domestic service, in families with 
children under 14 years was discontinued. Conscrip- 
tion of workers for indefinite employment on arma- 
ment work also proved difficult. Building workers 
who were separated from their families insisted upon 
quitting vital work to return to their home communi- 
ties. Inability to cope with the problem caused the 
compulsory service status to be reserved for cases of 
acute labor shortage in highly specialized occupations. 
In these situations the absence of any appeal machin- 
ery in Germany was doubtless a contributing factor. 
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On the other hand, Great Britain consistently pur- 
sued the policy of safeguarding established worker 
rights and continued to enlist the cooperaiion of 
workers prior to the introduction of compulsory con- 
trols. A labor representative in the cabinet undertook 
the responsibility for formulating labor market policy. 
Joint employer and trade union advisory boards— 
national and regional—aided in this task. Before in- 
troducing compulsory control of hiring and separation 
Great Britain utilized established collective bargaining 
machinery to negotiate minimum wage rates and con- 
ditions of work. An appraisal of the effectiveness of 
labor supply policy must take into account also the 
intangible element of worker morale. The achieve- 
ments in armament production in Great Britain fol- 
lowing. Dunkirk can, in a large measure, be credited 
to the determination of workers to “‘see it through.” 

Following the policy of adapting the total economy 
to permit the maximum utilization of available man- 
power for armament purposes, Germany, as labor re- 
serves dwindled, progressively extended labor control 
over all fields of economic activity. Great Britain, pro- 
ceeding on the theory that government regulation of 
industry was an emergency measure, limited the area of 
labor control to industrics essential to the armament 
program. Other than enforcing production curtail- 
ment, the British did not attempt to regulate employ- 
ment in nonessential consumer goods fields. As labor 
reserves dwindled in Germany, employment service 
control of hiring was extended on the basis of groups 
of related occupations regardless of industry lines. 
This approach permitted maximum use for armament 
purposes of unemployed and employed workers from 
nonessential fields of employment with a minimum 
of labor loss, and it promoted widespread inter- 
industry dovetailing of seasonally unemployed workers. 
The British policy of control on an industry basis did 
not permit transfer from nonessential to essential 
industries on the basis of similar or related occu- 
pations cutting across industry lines, and allowed 
labor from curtailed nonessential industries to be 
absorbed in nonessential instead of essential fields. 

From the outset, Germany made extensive efforts 
to train unemployed workers for future rearmament 
needs, and later, as reserves were exhausted, to retrain 
and upgrade employed groups. Employed workers 
were not transferred from nonessential to essential 
industries until the reserves of unemployed were 
virtually exhausted. Under a program concentrated 
upon training for the specific job, employers were 
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eventually required to provide adequate basic and 
specialized training for young workers. Public train- 
ing courses were used to reorient the long-term un- 
employed and to prepare inexperienced adult workers 
for employment in new industrial fields. Training 
engineers working under the coordinated direction of 
labor supply officials, educational authorities, and 
industrial engineers, were placed in charge of regional 
training programs. 

During the period when skilled worker shortages 
were slowly becoming more marked, Great Britain 
did not extend training facilities. Four years later, 
stirred to decisive action by the debacle of Dunkirk, 
and faced with a shortage of qualified skilled workers, 
the government made arrangements for armament 
training in public centers, originally established for 
unemployed workers, and the transfer to essential 
work of workers employed in similar or closely allied 
occupations in nonessential fields. This latter action 
was taken before the reserves of unemployed were fully 
absorbed. When reserves of unemployed were ap- 
proaching exhaustion, primary responsibility for train- 
ing was placed upon the employer, and public training 
centers concentrated upon the advanced training 
needed to upgrade employed workers. 

In Germany greater emphasis upon centralized 
planning was responsible for other differences in the 
scope and timing of German and British labor market 
policy. Price control was introduced at an earlier date 
in Germany and applied to labor as well as goods. 
Maintenance of a completely stable wage policy 
proved difficult. Drastic controls such as the abolition 
of overtime resulted in repercussions on worker output 
and had to be immediately abandoned. The Germans, 
likewise, made more extensive efforts to standardize 
products and introduce improved industrial tech- 
niques. Such methods included standardization of 


_ output, machines, and machine tools; relaxation of 


precision demands; increased introduction of auto- 
matic machine and conveyor systems; and increased 
emphasis upon job dilution, upgrading, and training. 

In Great Britain armament industries, wage rates 
determined by collective bargaining increased dis- 
proportionately despite the imposition of a 100 percent 
profits tax, introduction of employment service 
control of hiring, and stabilization of the cost of 
living. Consequently, there was increasing pressure 
for general price control, including the price of labor, 
to ward off inflation and to insure the effective flow 
of labor into war industry. 








Manpower for 
Military 
Projects 


How the United States Employment Serv- 
ice provided labor for the construction of 
three important military projects—and 
the problems encountered—is told below. 


CAMP BLANDING 


IN THE sudden concentration of thousands of work- 
ers at the Camp Blanding construction site in search 
of jobs, the Florida Employment Service had a rare 
opportunity recently to study firsthand the serious 
repercussions that follow in the wake of unplanned and 
haphazard mass hirings. Observations on defense 
migration, housing, occupational and geographic 
mobility of labor, and the value of public employ- 
ment staffing of such a project prove that advance 
plans would have prevented the chaos that char- 
acterized the manning of this project. 

The supply of labor was a big question mark in the 
Blanding project. The available information con- 
cerning the labor supply in the area surrounding 
Camp Blanding seemed to indicate that a labor vac- 
uum existed when the contract was awarded. This 
was particularly true with respect to skilled workers. 
First estimates of labor needs were relatively low com- 
pared with the final labor demands on the project. 
The few thousand workers concerning whom there 
was definite information available consisted of union 
members and Employment Service registrants. With 
these few men, there was slim chance of meeting the 
project’s initial requirements. 

“Invisible” Supply—Wide publicity brought hun- 
dreds of workers to the site. At first, we knew little 
if anything, about these workers. Later we discovered 
among them thousands of farm hands from within 
commuting distances of the project who had come in 
search of employment. It was the off-season for agri- 
cultural activity. Many of these farm laborers had 
secondary skills which qualified them for skilled con- 
struction jobs. 








Migratory Supply—tIn addition to the iocal supply 
of labor for the project, there was an influx of workers 
from beyond the commuting distance. Some of 
these workers were attracted solely by the possibilities 
of employment on this project. Many others, how- 
ever, represented a part of the vast supply of workers 
who normally come to Florida during the fall of each 
year. Upon their release from the Blanding project 
some of these workers went to South Florida to work 
in winter resorts while others worked at harvesting 
truck crops. Applicants were from all States, and 
they represented all types of occupations. From this 
migrant group many jobs were filled. 

The Clearance Supply.—The clearance system was 
used on the Blanding project chiefly to obtain workers 
in the more highly skilled classifications. The value 
of the system in staffing the project was necessarily 
limited due to the time element involved. Notice of 
the contract award antedated the beginning of opera- 
tions but slightly. _There was little opportunity for 
planning the clearance of labor to permit an even 
flow of labor to the project. 

Although its use on the Blanding project was limited, 
it cannot be said that the clearance system is of little 
value in staffing projects of this type. There is no 
doubt but that sufficient time for planning would 
have permitted an organized clearance movement 
into the area rather than the disorganized influx 
which resulted. 

More than 33,000 different individuals sought 
employment at Camp Blanding. These workers 
represented more than 600 different occupations as 
compared with the 93 occupations represented by job 
openings on the project. The largest group of appli- 
cants was in the skilled production classification, 
while the second largest was made up of workers in 
agricultural and kindred occupations. The majority 
of the skilled workers came from beyond the 100-mile 
radius, while more than 50 percent of the workers in 
the unskilled production and agricultural groups 
came from within 50 miles of the project. This might 
be accounted for partially by the industrial charac- 
teristics of the area in which the project is located. 
It was discovered that skilled workers are apt to 
travel greater distances for work of this type. This 
doubtless was due to the demand for skilled workers 
who were available only at distant points. It is 
usually found on projects of this type that there is a 
predominance of locally available unskilled labor, 
while there is generally a limited supply of available 
skilled workers. 

Approximately 70 percent of the applicants at the 
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project were white; only 29 percent of these were 
drawn from within a 50-mile radius. On the other 
hand, more than 47 percent of the Negro applicants 
were drawn from within the area. Only 36 percent 
of the total Negro applicants traveled more than 100 
miles to the project. 


Needless Migration 


The data obtained in the study of registration cards 
indicate a considerable amount of unnecessary migra- 
tion into the Blanding area. Approximately 23,000 
different individuals were placed in jobs on the pro- 
ject. At the same time there were more than 24,000 
workers registered with the Employment Service from 
within a 175-mile radius. 

If it could be assumed that these registrants had the 
necessary occupational qualifications, then it might be 
said that the 27 percent of the total applicants migrating 
from outside the 175-mile radius constituted a surplus 
labor supply. Many of these workers obtained jobs 
which probably might have been given to workers 
from the local labor market. 

While we cannot expect to eliminate migration 
entirely from projects of this type, a well planned and 
well organized program or recruitment might have 
aided in curtailing migration to some extent and 
eliminating many of the problems which resulted 
from the disorganized flow of workers to the site. It 
must be kept in mind also that sufficient planning will 
give more time to locate the local available supply of 
labor which, if properly absorbed, would forestall 
much unnecessary migration. The data obtained 
from the registration cards of the Blanding applicants 
show definitely that more workers were available in 
the nearby areas than were employed on this project. 


Planning Vital 


Experience gained on this project reveals a definite 
need for thorough planning on all large construction 
projects of this type. This is particularly true where 
the projects are being located in areas where there is 
little available information concerning the labor sup- 
ply and in areas which do not have facilities for absorb- 
ing the enormous influx of workers needed to staff 
such a project. If labor requirements for this project 
had been planned, many of the problems could have 
been eliminated or greatly reduced. The unions and 
the Employment Service could have been notified as 
to the volume of each of the occupations which they 
would be expected to supply. An organized recruit- 
ment program could then have been launched. 
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The Blanding experience demonstrates that ade- 
quate and satisfactory housing facilities could be pro- 
vided at relatively low cost. Temporary shelters were 
provided for approximately 2,000 men, but this was a 
very small percentage of the 22,000 who were finally 
employed on the project at its peak. Adequate 
housing, too, would have helped to solve the serious 
transportation problem which existed at Camp 
Blanding. Some men had to commute over dis- 
tances greater than 100 miles each way daily in an 
open truck or sardined into passenger cars. It 
was shown, however, that this problem could have 
been solved by providing temporary rail facilities on 
which work trains could be brought into the area. 
In order to provide such housing and transportation 
facilities, however, sufficient information must be 
made available with respect to the number of workers 
to be employed. The Blanding project represented, 
for the most part, a practice of “hiring at the gate,” 
without workers going through the formality of an 
employment service registration and a union approval. 
Except in a few instances, there was no indication of 
selective factors entering into the placement process.— 
Epwarp W. Hires, Administrative Assistant, Research 
and Statistics Division, Florida Industrial Commission. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD 


THE STORY of Fort Leonard Wood is the story of a 
city built in the country overnight. Pulaski County, 
the home of Fort Wood, is located in the heart of the 
Ozarks in south central Missouri, and is in the strictest 
sense a rural area. The reservation area consisted of 
timber and submarginal land, with little more than 
10,000 inhabitants. In this srea, within 7 months, a 
military city of 20,000 was built. 

Immediately after the newspapers reported the 
selection of the camp site, local offices all over the 
State were besieged by applicants. 

Four contractors were involved in the construction 
project and referral procedures to fit the needs of their 
‘personnel offices had to be worked out. A closed-shop 
labor policy existed. By the terms of agreements be- 
tween the Employment Service and the unions, all 
labor was to be requisitioned directly from the 
Employment Service; the Employment Service in turn 
was to clear with the respective unions before making 
referrals. 

Although instructions to the contractors called for 
routing of all orders through the personnel office to the 
Employment Service, in many cases this was not 
done. Consequently, widespread indirect hiring by 








foremen and assistant foremen confused recruitment 
procedures. 

In organizing the demand for workers, what might 
have been simple deduction in the case of a single 
employer became a very complex question in the 
servicing of this huge project. Not only the con- 
tractors but the construction quartermaster had to 
be consulted, together with innumerable subcon- 
tractors. Estimates of workers varied from 15,000 to 
40,000. Some might be needed in a few hours; 
others not for months. 

Ever in the background, complicating labor re- 
quirements, was the question of delivery of materials. 
Moreover, climatic conditions could at a single 
moment alter the labor picture. 

Organizing the demand for labor on a job of this 
size was no small task. Employers and workers both 
had to be sold on central pools of qualified labor 
selected by trained Employment Service interviewers. 
Haphazard migration and gate hiring had to be 
controlled. Recruiting offices had to be set up and 
vacant space suitable for the purpose was scarce. 
Hiring centers were located in the basement of build- 
ings, in hotel suites, in old store quarters. 

The far-flung hiring centers and general office 
locations created a serious problem of coordination, 
and made exceedingly difficult the job of referring 
applicants. Large numbers of construction workers 
who were interviewed each day by the Employment 
Service had to be routed en masse to the personnel 
divisions of the four contractors. 

One of the greatest difficulties the Employment 
Service had to surmount was the lack of centralized 
hiring policy or authority. Duplicate orders covering 
certain specified positions were often received and 
referrals made before the duplication was recognized. 
The Employment Service spent a great amount of 
effort in assuring and reassuring employers that the 
use of Employment Service facilities would give them 
greater control over labor supply for their entire 
operations. 

The Employment Service realized that unnecessary 
hardships would be suffered by thousands of job 
seekers unless migration could be controlled. News 
stories discouraging migration to the Rolla area were 
widely circulated. Workers were advised that the 
quickest and surest way to get a job was to register 
with their nearest local employment office. 

In some instances, workers who had received train- 
ing on W. P. A. projects qualified for job openings 
which would otherwise have been difficult to fill. 
For example, the W. P. A. provided qualified men 
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for pipe caulking, an occupation hard to find in 
the area. 

Tying in Works Progress Administration was much 
more than a registration job. The important phase of 
this activity was working out a procedure by which 
whole projects within the area could be closed at one 
time, and the men given construction jobs. On the 
other hand, it was necessary to avoid crippling essen- 
tial projects, which might have happened if one or 
two key men of a project were called by the Employ- 
ment Service for referral to the construction job.— 
WALTER Erp, J. P. Ray, ano H. J. SHuttz, United 
States Employment Service for Missourt. 


CAMP CROFT 


WHEN the Federal Government, the private contrac- 
tors, organized labor, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service for South Carolina worked together in 
meeting labor problems, Camp Croft (S. C.) became 
a reality in record time. ; 

Within 90 days of driving the first stake the 
$13,000,000, 19,000-acre Infantry Replacement Cen- 
ter was turned over to the War Department. 

When the engineering company was given its con- 
tract for work on Camp Croft, its office was immedi- 
ately swamped by applicants for the jobs. Company 
officials recognized the necessity for cooperation with 
the Employment Service and immediately made 
space available for our personnel in an office adjoining 
the engineer of the construction company. 

Among the first steps taken by the Employment 
Service workers was to call on the engineering division 
of the State highway department, the Regional Office 
of the Soil Conservation Service, and other agencies, 
to obtain the names of instrumentmen, rodmen: and 
other skilled workers who had applied for work. At 
the same time a check was made with Employment 
Service offices throughout the State. In this fashion, 
practically all of the engineering force was recruited. 

By agreement with the employment office of the 
contractor, the Employment Service undertook to 
furnish all the unskilled labor. The Adjutant General 
of South Carolina cooperated by making available 
the National Guard Armory in Spartanburg as a 
branch recruiting office. Use of the Armory greatly 
facilitated registrations. Referrals were being made 
so fast that the camp employment office was unable 
to keep up with them. In order to expedite place- 
ments the Employment Service undertook to help 
the contractor out by completing work history forms. 

Carpenters, painters, masons, electricians, plumbers, 
steamfitters, sheet metal and other workers, were 
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recruited through the local office of the Employment 
Service. 

A large proportion of sheet-metal workers was 
obtained through regional clearance. Workers were 
brought in from Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky. 

Two employees of the Employment Service were 
assigned to work with the Post Quartermaster to help 
recruit and refer types of workers not on registration 
lists, such as bakers, cooks, mess attendants and hos- 





pital attendants. In a similar manner Employment 
Service personnel worked with Civil Service Com- 
mission representatives in filling civil-service jobs. 

Many incidental placements were made as a result 
of the influx of workers and their families to the camp 
site. These included domestic servants and troop 
housekeepers. In addition 786 veterans found jobs 
at the camp or on private jobs, most of which were 
directly traceable to the construction activity.—By 
J. Hamu Wuire, Manager, United States Employment 
Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 








WAR DISPLACEMENT BENEFITS 
From the President’s Letter to Congress asking for $300,000,000 for War Displacement Benefits 


The conversion of industrial plants from the production of 
peacetime goods to the production of war materials, and the 
drastic curtailment of civilian consumption required for the 
successful prosecution of the war have already thrown thousands 
of persons out of work. Eventually these workers will be ab- 
sorbed in war industries. In the meantime there will be 
widespread distress unless the Federal Government takes 
appropriate action to cope with the situation which is directly 
attributable to the war program. 

Therefore, I recommend that the Congress appropriate the 
sum of $300,000,000 to supplement and extend the protection 
now afforded by the State and territorial unemployment laws, 
so that not only may employes insured under these laws re- 
ceive an additional war displacement benefit, but employes 
not now insured under these laws, either because they work for 
small employers or for some other reason, may also be afforded 
protection. 

I suggest that the appropriation be made in such a way that 
the expenditures would be controlled by plans approved by 
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the President. These regulations would provide that displaced 
employes receive in total weekly benefits approximately 60 
percent of their average weekly wage, but in no event more than 
$24 a week for 26 weeks. Such plans would also provide that 
no displacement benefit be paid to any person who refuses to 
accept vocational training to better qualify himself for employ- 
ment in a war industry or who refuses to accept suitable employ- 
ment. 

The administration of this plan would be carried out by the 
Social Security Board in the Federal Security Agency. The 
Social Security Board is now operating directly all the offices 
of the United States Employment Service and is also charged 
with the responsibility of supervising the State unemployment 
compensation agencies whose administrative expenses are paid 
entirely by the Federal Government. 

—FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT. 


SF) 


As the Review goes to press this proposal is still being 
debated in Congress. 
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MEETING THE PUBLIC 


Letters—for 
Goodwill 


By 
RALPH MERRITT 


Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Bennington, Vt. 


THE LETTER is one of the finest instruments by 
means of which the local office can promote its own 
interests and foster community cooperation in its 
placement efforts. 

Letters however must conform to high standards 
and avoid certain pitfalls. Rule No. 1 in a mail 
campaign should be that “‘form” letters are taboo. 
Generally ineffective, they may produce unfavorable 
results; certainly they detract from the professional 
standards of the Employment Service. Letters should 
be individually typed; should have an intimate, per- 
sonal tone. Moreover, accuracy should be an 
inviolate rule. The name, title, and address of an 
individual or firm should be carefully verified before 
a letter is released. The letter itself, consistent with 
clarity, should be brief and should avoid trite phrases 
and stereotyped expressions. Emphasis should be on 
one point and words carefully chosen for directness 
and effectiveness. Long sentences and uncommon 
words should be avoided. Simple language and 
short, decisive sentences have a far greater punch, and 
are much more likely to attract and hold the attention 
of the reader. 

Neat and accurate typing, too, are important to the 
effectiveness of your letters. When presented to the 
office manager for signature a letter should meet the 
basic essentials of good letter writing. It should have 
well-spaced margins, and should be free from erasures 
or striking-over of letters. Moreover the letter should 
carry the original signature of the office manager. 
The signing of such letters should not, under any 
circumstances, be left to a subordinate. 

It has been well stated that the first thirty seconds 
of an interview are of vital importance. Likewise, the 
opening paragraph of a letter is important and should 
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THROUGH THE MAILS 


carry the “punch” of your message. For example, 
here are the opening paragraphs of letters sent out in 
anticipation of the Christmas rush for extra help: 


It’s not too early for you to select temporary employees for 


the Christmas rush. 
* * * 


Are you planning a New Year’s Party? Sure, a party means 
extra work. But, why don’t you enjoy the fun along with 
your guests, and let the Employment Service send you some 
good help? 

. + * 


Almost any morning now, you can expect to wake up and find 
your front door blocked by a couple of feet of snow. That’s 
the time when it will be a good thing to have the telephone 
number of the Employment Service handy. We’ll have a man 
over in jig time to shovel off the sidewalk in front of your 
business, so your holiday shopping won’t suffer. 


ok * 


The following suggestions which-have demonstrated 
their value in actual test programs of the Bennington 
local office, may be helpful in planning a “‘direct-mail”’ 
approach to employers. 

Introductory letters: A day or two prior to an initial 
visit by the field representative a letter should be sent 
to the personnel manager of the company, or an appro- 
priate official, stating simply that a local office repre- 
sentative (giving his name) will call to explain the 
features of the Employment Service. 

Courtesy letters: Following the visit of the field repre- 
sentative, the local office manager should write a letter 
expressing gratitude for the opportunity of introducing 
the Employment Service. Initial orders, also, should 
be acknowledged by letter. 

Follow-up letters: Within a reasonable time after a 
placement has been made a letter should be sent to the 
employer to check whether or not the worker is giving 
satisfaction. This, of course, applies only to initial or 
rare-interval placements. The field representatives 
are in constant touch with employers who make regu- 
lar and frequent use of the Service, and in such cases 
the use of follow-up letters would be unnecessary. 

Presentation through letter of outstanding applicants: The 
Employment Service not infrequently receives appli- 
cations from applicants outstanding in a particular 
field. In such cases it is highly desirable to call 
attention to this applicant by notifying certain classes 
of employers that such a person is available for employ- 
ment. Once a month is none too often to write to a 
selected list of employers, outlining the qualifications 
of two or three applicants whose services are available 
to them. 
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In fact this type of special service has more than 
once been suggested by the employers themselves. 
Frequently, also, where no actual order exists at the 
time, employers have requested that they be given an 
opportunity to interview outstanding applicants as 
they register for employment. Letters should not 
divulge the names or addresses, but should give essen- 
tial personal data about the applicant, as well as the 
highlights of his work-experience, and qualifications. 

Checking references by letter: While this deals with a 
different phase of Employment Service functions, it 
has been suggested that more attention might be 
given to checking an applicant’s previous work 
experience. Not only does such a practice develop 
information as to the qualifications of the applicant; 
it also creates a favorable impression in the minds of 





Trite, inexact and slovenly phrases in letters make a 
poor impression upon the reader. Avoid these: 


Relics of the Gay Nineties: 
Replying to yours of the 24th instant (or ultimo) 
Your kind favor of the 15th has come to hand 
Kindly be advised that : 
Thanking you in advance for an early response 


Current Culprits: 
Your letter was duly received 
We beg to advise that 
As of even date herewith 
We beg to hand you herewith 
You will please find attached hereto 
As per statement attached hereto 
We are in receipt of 
We have your kind favor of 
Please find same enclosed herewith 
Trusting this will answer your inquiry satisfactorily 
Thanking you in advance for your cooperation 
And oblige 
The contents of your letter have been carefully noted 
This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
By return mail 
We wish to advise that 
Please be advised that 
We have contacted 


Pompous: 
We have the matter under advisement 
We have before us your letter of 
The writer wishes to state 
You are advised that Congress has specified 
You are directed 
You are informed that 
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the employers of the dependability of the Service. 
This is particularly true as regards domestic workers. 
Moreover, every former employer of the applicant, 
who is asked to verify a reference, is a potential source 
of future orders. 

Seasonal solicitations by letter: Frequently, employers 
need additional seasonal workers. Well in advance 
of these seasonal periods Employment Service facili- 
ties for recruiting workers should be called to the 
attention of prospective employers. For example, 
spring house-cleaning days demand the services of 
day workers, handy-men, gardners, painters, repair- 
men, and other casual workers. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to approach the housewife, and the property 
owner. Shortly thereafter, summer camps, hotels, 
tourist homes, and others will be looking for summer 
help of all types. Fall is the time of harvest, and there 
will be a demand for fruit pickers, vegetable pickers 
and other harvest workers. The Christmas season 
will find storekeepers searching for additional sales 
clerks. Hardly a month in the year is without its 
special seasonal placement opportunities. 

All letters of solicitation, however, should be based 
on the certainty that applicants are available for 
referral. For example, it would be poor policy to 
seek the patronage of a summer hotel, if our waitresses, 
chambermaids, and other registrants for hotel work 
were not available for out-of-town employment. 

In this field, circular letters frequently may be 
necessary because a large number of seasonal em- 
ployers must be solicited. Such letters should 
ollow the rules of good construction applicable to 
individual letters. Hand-drawn illustrations will add 
to the attention-compelling value of these letters. 

We are convinced that the use of the mails to 
further educational and promotional programs, in- 
cluding the actual solicitation of orders, is of immense 
value in influencing placement results. Moreover, 
by this means public relations can be improved and 
proper recognition obtained of the Employment 
Service as an integral part of community life. To be 
effective, however, a mail program should be con- 
tinuous and one of progressive development. It 
should not be launched without a definite purpose in 
mind and should adhere to a carefully prepared plan. 


ae 


See page 3 of cover for Letter Appraisal Chart. 
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WELDERS IN TRAINING 
OUTDOORS 


BLACK-HOODED, goggled arc welders are rolling 
off the assembly line by the hundreds in southern 
California’s most unique ‘“‘factory”: the national 
defense welding school. 

The arc welder is one of the key men in shipbuilding 
today. He has practically replaced the oldtime riv- 
eter. Veteran shipyard workers remember the yards 
during the First World War. Flying red-hot rivets 
filled the air and riveting guns roared incessantly. 
Now the blue-green glow and the crackle of the elec- 
tric arc dominate the shipyard scene, for modern ships 
are held together largely by welds instead of rivets. 
Arc welders by the thousands are needed, but before 
they can be recruited for the shipyards they have to 
be created. In this necessity, the smoothly running 
‘‘welder factory’ now in operation in southern 
California, had its beginning. 

The story of how raw human material—the un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers from every part of 
the country—is gathered, sorted, processed, and even- 
tually employed, is a story of cooperation from begin- 
ning to end, with Federal agencies, public schools, 
State employment offices, trade unions, and em- 
ployers working together to smooth out the kinks. 

In January 1941 the active files of the employment 
office began to show a shortage of welders. The 
local supply was used up almost overnight primarily 
by several oil companies in the Los Angeles Harbor 
area. A call for welders went out through regular 
clearance channels, but the replies were few. 

Here was an appalling situation; the supply of 
welders gone, and the shipyards hardly under way. 
In May 1941 the gigantic California Shipbuilding 
Corporation yard, where the 55 black swan, or ugly 
duckling freighters were to be built, was still in an 
early stage of construction. The established yards of 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Drydock Corpora- 
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tion and the Bethlehem Steel Co., building ships for 
the Navy, had only begun their operations. The Los 
Angeles yard had laid a keel for one Navy repair ship; 
the Bethlehem yard had laid two keels for Navy 
destroyers. 

By June 1941 the California yard was in active 
operation and had laid two keels. The welder short- 
age was now acute. Officials of the Shipbuilding 
Corporation went into a huddle with the State employ- 
ment in San Pedro and a plan emerged. The time 
had come for active recruiting of welding trainees. 

The company turned over to the employment 
Service a list of all applicants at the shipyard. The 
employment service sent out cards, requesting each 
of them to call at the shipyard office during specified 
evenings. Four interviewers, two from the shipyard 
and two from the department of employment, worked 
for a week far into the night making emergency re- 
ferrals. Following this opening drive, a_ steady 
stream of trainees flowed into the “welder factory”. 

Space to accommodate training facilities was a 
major problem. Already overcrowded, because of 
the influx of families into the area, the public schools 
had no buildings to spare. Buildings were needed, 
but could not be put up overnight. In the midst of 
the dilemma Principal Goodwin of San Pedro High 
School found a solution in California’s kind, mild 
weather. Why, he asked, would it not be practicable 
to have outdoor welding booths? As a result of his 
idea, welders in California are today receiving their 
training in the great outdoors. 

Since specialization is the secret of mass production 
and likewise of mass-training, a plan was worked out 
to divide the process of training into specialized steps. 
One school took over the training of beginning weld- 
ers exclusively. Another gave short brush-up courses 
to experienced but rusty welders. The State employ- 
ment service took over entirely the selection and 
referral of trainees. By the end of July 1941, the 
finished product began to roll off the ‘‘assembly line”’ 
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in substantial numbers, and the yards hired these 
men as fast as they applied. But another difficulty 
arose. Some of the trainees it developed, were never 
cut out for the welding trade. Realization of this 
made further steps in specialization necessary. ‘Thus, 
the Los Angeles schools set up a welding testing 
laboratory to determine the aptitudes of applicants 
before admitting them to welding schools. The em- 
ployment service refers all applicants to this labora- 
tory, welding aspirants, as well as seasoned welders, 
who seek employment in the shipyards. Those who 
pass the tests are routed from the laboratory to the 
yards where they are hired. 





——__——__—— 








The United States Office of Education reports that more than 
15,000 welders are being trained in vocational schools through- 
out the country to fill demands of shipbuilding and ordnance 
work. Some of these defense training classes have had diffi- 
culty in obtaining steel plates and welding electrodes for 
necessary practice work by students and in some cases classes 
have been curtailed or stopped. Priority assistance, however; 
has now been granted so that classes will be able to function 
normally and may soon be expanded. : 

Training classes have been established in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin.— 
Victory, January 27, 1942. 











Since industry in the Los Angeles Harbor area is 
completely unionized, any plan for labor recruiting 
must include the local labor unions. Both the 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. craft unions have contracts 
with the shipbuilding and steel corporations, which 
are building ships for the Merchant Marine and the 
Navy. 

All welders in this harbor area are under the juris- 
diction of either the A. F. of L. Boilermakers Union 
or the C. I. O. Shipyard Workers Union. Both 
organizations have demonstrated their desire for 
complete cooperation to further the defense efforts. 
The Boilermakers Union has agreed to accept the 
recommendation of the yards as to the acceptance 
of trainees for membership in the union, and has 
posted a sign in its hiring hall that all helpers will be 
hired from defense classes only. 

Despite the substantial output of finished welders, 
the “‘welder factory” is not producing all the welders 
needed for the shipbuilding industry. In fact, pro- 
duction of skilled welders is far behind schedule. 
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To help relieve the scarcity, at least one ship- 
building corporation has relaxed its requirements to 
the point where it will accept men who can weld in 
only one or two positions. A skilled welder is supposed 
to be able to weld flat, vertical, and overhead plates. 
Since vertical welding is more difficult than flat 
welding, and overhead welding is the most difficult 
of all, one-and two-position welders can be produced 
more quickly than three-position. While this break- 
down of the welding process has eased the difficult 
problem of providing welders for the big shipyards, 
a further breakdown of welding into its component 
parts, and expansion of training facilities, will un- 
doubtedly be necessary for its ultimate solution:— 
RosBerT DANSKIN, Junior Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, San Pedro, Calif. 


AWAY FROM WASTEFUL 
LABOR TURNOVER 


A DEFINITE step away from haphazard and waste- 
ful labor turnover and toward the protection of 
Indiana defense employers against “labor pirating” 
by out-of-State firms has been taken by the Employ- 
ment Security Division. 

Heretofore, many employers who needed skilled 
workers in wholesale numbers have recruited labor 
by placing large ads in newspapers which stimulated 
labor turn-over, reduced production for local em- 
ployers, caused trainees to lose time from their classes, 
and encouraged expensive and futile migration. 
Informed by the United States Employment Service 
that two West Coast airplane manufacturers would 
seek technicians and craftsmen in Indiana, Division 
executives obtained an agreement with the aircraft 
companies designed to further Nation-wide pro- 
duction of war materials without crippling Hoosier 
arms makers. 

Under the new agreement, newspaper advertise- 
ments setting forth the types of workers needed were 
run in several Indiana newspapers, but all potential 
applicants were referred to Indiana Employment 
Security Division offices. In order to protect the best 
interests of Hoosier armament contractors, the follow- 
ing stipulations were included in the agreement: 

1. Personnel of the 27 local employment offices were 
to interview all persons who responded to the adver- 
tisement. 

2. Applicants working at their maximum skills for 
Indiana defense contract holders were not to be re- 
ferred to the representatives of the west coast employ- 
ers, but were to be advised to retain their present jobs. 
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3. Applicants who met specifications mentioned in 
orders for workers given to an employment security 
office by war goods producers were to be referred to 
such local employers. They were not to be referred 
to the west coast employers unless the local firms failed 
to hire the men. 

4. Qualified applicants whose skills were not needed 
locally at the time were to be referred to the west 
coast representatives. (The representatives visited four 
employment offices to interview applicants referred.) 

The arrangement, therefore, not only protected 
Indiana armament contractors against “labor pirat- 
ing,” but in addition performed a service for local 
defense contractors because applicants registering at 
the employment security offices who met the labor 
needs of local munitions and manufacturers were re- 
ferred to those local employers.—GEORGE VyYVER- 
BERG, Informational Representative, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BUSINESS IN A BLIZZARD 


IT TOOK a blizzard to introduce the United States 
Employment Service to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
but now that these two public-serving agencies have 
met, their friendship is likely to flourish. 

Prior to a certain stormy February day, the Harris- 
burg Employment Service office was pretty much a 
myth to the railroad company. I had made a routine 
field visit to the offices of the railroad company and 
had chatted briefly with a maintenance man about the 
Employment Service, but no opportunity had come 
to prove its worth. 

But opportunity sometimes works in a strange way 
to bestow a favor. Snow, sleet, arctic cold, and a 


blustery gale and thousands of dollars of perishable 
commodities tied up on the snow-bound tracks of the 
big Pennsylvania freight yards, sent the railroad 
company to the Employment Service for assistance. 

The call for help reached me at 9:30 p. m. I had 
scarcely arrived home, following a hazardous field 
trip up-county, and was preparing to glance at the 
evening newspaper’s account of the havoc being 
caused by the raging blizzard, when a frantic call 
on the telephone summoned me back to the office. 

Sixty men, the Pennsylvania Railroad maintenance 
man told me, must be rushed immediately for snow 
removal work to the snow-bound freight yards. One 
of our staff, fortunately, had previous experience in 
enrolling snow shovelers. He arranged with the local 
radio stations for broadcast appeals to men already 
registered with the Harrisburg office. When I 
reached the office at 10:15 p. m., the telephone was 
ringing with calls from job seekers. Sensing the 
urgency of the moment, they skipped the usual ques- 
tioning, and gave forthright information as to name, 
occupational code number, and telephone number 
where they could be reached. 

By 11:15 we had signed up the 60 men called for by 
the railroad and had 30 additional men on hand to 
answer any further emergency summons. The rail- 
road used all of them. 

At 12:30 a. m. our job was finished. A total of 84 
men were out battling with the blizzard to keep the 
railroad lines open. Our night ended on a note of 
gratitude when an appreciative railroad official 
dropped in to express his thanks for the men who 
had met the emergency.—CHARLEs B. STEINER, 
Junior Interviewer, United States Employment Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








FRONT-LINE JOB 


The United States Employment Service has been 
given one of the biggest and most important jobs in the 
Nation’s Victory Program ... Mobilizing labor, 
seeing that there is enough of it, of the right kind, 
at the right time and place, is our responsibility. 
It is a front-line job of the utmost urgency. Putting 
a man or woman to work in an aircraft plant or a 
shipyard is as important to American victory as drop- 
ping a bomb over an Axis city. Meeting the labor 


needs of a munitions manufacturer or a farmer is 
just as essential as sinking an Axis submarine. Food 
and fighting equipment will help win this war and we 
must supply the workers who can produce them. 
We in the Employment Service do not wear uniforms 
or carry rifles, but we are soldiers nevertheless, and 
we are in the thick of this battle for production.— 
Joun J. Corson, Director, United States Employment 
Service. 
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THE AVERAGE wage earner faced with the spectre of 
unemployment raises this question: When I’m out of work 
and entitled to unemployment compensation benefits, for 
how long a period will the payments last? 

From the point of view of administrators gauging the 
adequacy of the law, these questions are among the most 
important: 

1. Which of the various types of duration provisions results 
in the highest benefit cost? 

2. Which of the various types of duration provisions is the 
most adequate? 

3. Which of the various types of duration provisions is 
simplest to administer? 





STATE unemployment compensation laws contain 
two types of provisions limiting the duration of 
benefits: (1) those which provide the same potential 
duration, in weeks, for all eligible claimants; and (2) 
those which relate the potential weeks of benefits to 
prior earnings, with the result that claimants are 
potentially eligible to receive benefits for a varying 
number of weeks within a year.! These are known 
respectively as “uniform” and ‘“‘variable” duration 
provisions. Uniform duration provisions now in 
effect cover periods ranging from 13 weeks in New 


1 Except for the Wisconsin law, the State laws define potential 
duration as an amount of money which claimants can draw 
during their benefit year. This is converted into weeks by 
dividing the maximum amount by the weekly benefit amount. 
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York to 20 weeks in Hawaii and Utah.? The maxi- 
mum duration under variable provisions ranges from 
13 weeks in Pennsylvania and Delaware to 26 weeks in 
California. 

The variable duration provisions can be divided 
into four general groups: (1) those which limit bene- 
fits to a substantial percentage (usually one-third) of a 
prior year’s earnings; (2) those which limit benefits to 
a smaller percentage of a year’s earnings; (3) those 
which limit benefits to a percentage of 2 years’ earn- 
ings; and (4) those which provide a varying percent- 
age limit for base period earnings. 

The operation of these types of variable duration 
provisions has been analyzed by a comparison of the 
potential and actual duration of benefits under 19 
State laws (See Table 1) during benefit years ending 
in 1940 and the first quarter of 1941.8 These were 
periods of generally favorable business conditions 
both when the workers’ benefit rights were being 
accumulated and also when these workers were un- 
employed and drawing benefits. In times of de- 
pression the operation of these laws will undoubtedly 
be quite different. 

Under six of the seven laws which limited benefits 
to one-third of prior earnings average potential 
duration was within 1 week of the maximum duration, 
indicating that under these laws workers’ benefit 
rights tended to be approximately what they would 
have been if the laws had provided uniform duration 
equal to the maximum duration under the variable 
provisions in effect. In each of these six States more 
than two-thirds of the eligible claimants were entitled 
to the maximum potential duration. This resulted 
not only from the fact that the limiting fraction was 
one-third of earnings, but also from the fact that 
these laws contained stringent eligibility require- 
ments. Claimants with low earnings—those whose 
potential benefit duration would have been short— 
were ineligible. The remaining State law in this 


2 Sixteen State laws now have uniform duration provisions: 
Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Utah. The remaining State laws all have variable dura- 
tion provisions. 

8 Potential duration is the number of full weeks of benefits an 
eligible claimant may receive during his benefit year if he 
continues to be unemployed and eligible, while actual duration 
is the number of weeks of benefits a claimant actually receives. 
A claimant is said to exhaust his benefit rights if he actually 
receives benefits equal to his potential benefit duration. 
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group (Washington) had an eligibility requirement 
which admitted claimants with relatively low earnings, 
and consequently short benefit duration, to the 
receipt of benefits, thus reducing the over-all average. 

Potential duration was much shorter in the second 
group of States. In one case (Oklahoma) the average 
was 7 weeks less than the maximum. In none of 
these States did the average potential duration come 
within 1 week of the maximum and the percentage of 
eligible claimants entitled to the maximum duration 
ranged from 10 percent in Oregon to 60 percent in 
Maryland. In general, this group of State laws had 
liberal eligibility requirements. The short average 
potential duration was therefore the product of two 
factors: the restrictive limiting fraction on maximum 
duration and the more lenient qualifying wage re- 
quirement. 

In the two States which provided for 2-year base 
periods, Florida and Pennsylvania, average potential 
duration was quite short, but the experience in 1 
year under two such laws is not sufficient to indicate 
that this is characteristic of such provisions. 


Table 1.—Benefit Duration Provisions of 19 Selected State 
Laws and Average Potential and Actual Duration of 
Eligible Claimants, Benefit Years Ending in 1940! 








Average dura-| Differ- 
Lim- tion ence be- 
—s Maxi- tween - 
rac- | mum average x- 
State iano tion | dura- actual | haus- 
riod of tion Po- and tion 
pe wage in ten- | Actual) average! ratio 
cred- | weeks| tial | weeks| poten- 
its weeks tial 
weeks 
Colorado__------ lyear...| \& 16 | 15.1 11.8 3.3 53.3 
Minnesota------.|-..do__.-- lg 16 15.2 11.4 3.8 56.9 
Nebraska -------- a" wees le 16} 15.0) 11.7 3.0 54.0 
New Merxico- ---- — vemos ly 16} 15.1) 11.6 3.5 54.8 
North Dakota--_|...do____- lg 16) 15.0) 12.5 2.5 57.8 
Vermont___---_- — ae lg 14} 13.4 9.8 3.6 53.8 
Washington____-_|_-.do____- ly 16} 13.7] 10.2 3.5 54.2 
aa Se iaa! A 16} 13.3 8.1 5.2 40.4 
Maryland___-_--_- a ce \% 16 14.3 9.1 5.2 41.9 
New Hampshire-|--.do__--- % 16} 12.0 6.7 5.3 36. 9 
New Jersey -.---- — a % 16 | 10.2 8.2 2.0 66. 6 
Oklahoma. ------ ewe ee 16 9.0 7.4 1.6 73.8 
a ee eee \% 16 9.8 6.3 3.5 50.0 
. a ee ERE Ee 16 | 10.8 8.6 2.2 66. 2 
ee, Be ee 
16} 13.1 9.3 3.8 50.7 
a 2years..| \&% 16 | 10.2 8.1 2.1 73.2 
Pennsylvania. ---_|...do____- wy 13 | 11.4 8.9 2.5 59. 6 
California_------- lyear..-| (2) 20; 13.2] 10.1 3.1 61.4 
Virginia____-__--- a ae (2) 16} 14.0 8.2 5.8 44.1 


























1 The variable duration provisions given are those in effect when benefit 
rights of claimants whose benefit years ended in 1940 were determined. In 
many cases these laws have since been changed with respect to duration 
provisions. In some cases, the duration data of claimants whose benefit 
ary) ons early in 1941 have been included. 

y e. 


In the fourth group, average potential duration was 
fairly long, 13 weeks in California and 14 weeks in 
Virginia. It is interesting to note that under the 
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California law, which provided a higher maximum 
than any of the other States studied, average potential 
duration was only 13.2 weeks—actually shorter than 
the average under a majority of the other State laws. 

There was a somewhat consistent relationship under 
the laws which limited benefits to one-third of earn- 
ings between average actual duration and average 
potential duration. This consistency may have been 
accidental. 

It is reasonable to expect that average actual dura- 
tion would fluctuate somewhat independently of the 
terms of the benefit formula, since it is affected by the 
varying reemployment opportunities open to claim- 
ants in the different States. In the remaining States 
actual duration did not appear to be as dependent 
upon the benefit formula as upon the rate of reem- 
ployment. 

A measure of the adequacy of protection under the 
State unemployment compensation laws is the exhaus- 
tion ratio. Claimants who exhaust their benefits 
may be confronted during the benefit year with addi- 
tional periods of unemployment for which they will 











DURING 1941 the Bureau of Employment Security issued 
the following studies of benefit duration: 


No. 1 Duration of Benefit Payments. 


No. 2 Duration of Benefit Payments in West Virginia; 
uniform benefit year ending March 31, 1940. 


No. 3 Duration of Benefit Payments in New Hampshire; 
benefit years ending January 1—June 30, 1939. 

No. 4 Duration of Benefit Payments in Utah; uniform 
benefit year ending July 6, 1940. 

No. 5 Duration of Benefit Payments in Oklahoma; bene- 
fit years ending September 30, 1939-March 31, 
1940. 

No. 6 Duration of Benefit Payments in Minnesota; benefit 
years ending January—March 1940. 


No. 7 Duration of Benefit Payments in Ohio; benefit years 
ending January—December 1940. 

No. 8 Duration of Benefit Payments in 27 States; benefit 
years ending January 1940—March 1941. 


A limited number of copies of the above studies are avail- 
able for distribution. Requests should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

This article is a summary of the last of these studies, 
covering duration of benefit payments in 27 States, for 
benefit years ending January 1940—March 1941. 




















4 As used here the exhaustion ratio is the percentage of 
claimants receiving one or more benefit checks who draw all 
the benefits to which they are entitled. 
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not be compensated. The exhaustion ratios under 
the variable duration formulas studied, ranged from 
about 37 percent in New Hampshire to almost 75 
percent in Oklahoma and Florida. These ratios are 
largely dependent upon reemployment opportunities. 
The lowest exhaustion ratios—in Illinois, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, and Virginia—did not occur in the 
States where potential duration was longest. In 
Oregon, where average potential duration was less 
than 10 weeks, the exhaustion ratio of 50 percent was 
lower than the ratio in 14 of the remaining 18 States. 
The exhaustion ratio for the 19 States combined was 
about 58 percent. 

Exhaustion ratios under the 8 laws which provided 
uniform duration ranged from 28 percent in Maine to 
59 percent in Montana. Only in Montana was the 
ratio higher than the average of 58 percent under the 


Table 2.—Potential Duration, Average Actual Duration 
and Exhaustion Ratios in Selected States, Benefit Years 
Ending 1940! 








Difference 
between 
Potential — ye Exhaus- 
State duration, ; tion 
weeks duration, and ratio 
weeks potential 
duration, 
weeks 
ie ann eneauienedewkaees 16 9.1 6.9 28.0 
0 Seer 16 13.1 2.9 59.4 
|) Se 13 10.1 2.9 54.7 
PO ae renee 16 10.0 6.0 41.2 
SL a 16 12.5 3.5 54.8 
ee 16 11.2 4.8 48.6 
OS SS eee 14 10.3 3.7 45.8 
LL 14 10.1 3.9 48.5 

















1 The uniform duration pores given are those in effect when benefit 
rights of claimants whose benefit years ended in 1940 were determined. In 
many cases these laws have been changed with respect to duration provisions. 
In some cases, the duration data of claimants whose benefit years ended early 
in 1941 have been included. 
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19 variable duration provisions. The fairly high ratio 
of 55 percent in New York was partly due to the short 
duration provision. It has been estimated that if the 
New York law had provided a 16-week duration pe- 
riod instead of 13 weeks the exhaustion ratio would 
have been about 43.5 percent. On the whole, these 
exhaustion ratios were lower than the ratios under 
variable duration. 

There has been a trend in State legislation toward 
uniform duration provisions. In October 1937 only 
1 State law, Ohio, provided uniform duration. By 
October 1940 there were 9 such laws, and by October 
1941 there were 16. This was a trend toward liberali- 
zation since the uniform duration provisions were 
more liberal than the variable duration provisions 
which they replaced. Other States, California for 
example, have liberalized the duration provision of 
their laws while retaining the variable provision. 

There are two general distinguishing features of 
the uniform duration provision. First, the uniform 
provision is weighted in favor of the lower-paid 
workers who qualify for benefits; thus it is more 
favorable to the class of workers who are presumably 
least able to maintain themselves and their families 
through a period of unemployment. Second, and 
perhaps more important, in times of depression the 
number of weeks of benefits available to all claimants 
remains constant under the uniform provision, 
whereas under the variable provision the periods 
will be automatically shortened as base period wages 
decrease. The uniform duration provisions of the 
State laws conform more closely to the concept of 
unemployment compensation as a bulwark to main- 
tain purchasing power during a depression. 
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{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 


Table 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefit Paid, by State, December 1941 



































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 3 
Social Security Board region Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
and State we ier ew rn ‘2 
umber umber moun 
Waiting | Compen- rota! | poriialand! Partial Total | pereabeni’| Partial 
ported sable combined 1} ly? combined 1} DY! 
idincen cde tele dsae 3,617,795 | 782,084 |2,835, 711 |2, 520,061 |2, 249, 784 270,277 | 192,512 |$27, 847,096 |$25, 930, 362 | $1, 901,693 |$1, 275, 547 
Region I: 
Connecticut................--- 39, 939 7, 316 32, 623 25, 510 21, 235 4, 275 4,217 266, 407 238, 016 28, 187 27, 664 
eres 22, 489 2, 463 20, 026 20, 291 14, 860 5, 431 4, 598 143, 250 109, 570 33, 682 28, 650 
Massachusetts__............--- 168, 135 30,856 | 137,279 | 119,297 107,721 11, 576 10,895 | 1,209,701 | 1, 145, 923 62, 845 58, 465 
New Hampshire____.__._____-- 18, 154 3, 339 14, 815 14, 835 9, 733 5, 102 i 110, 623 84, 250 26, 373 25, 964 
meee teed... ............... ; 3, 651 23, 815 23, 815 21, 504 2, 311 (4) 253, 809 242, 031 11, 778 (4) 
Se Sree 4, 157 1, 140 3, 017 2, 646 2, 439 207 144 23, 478 22, 291 1, 174 741 
Region II: 
New York sith 562, 544 139,858 | 422, 686 391, 568 391, 568 (‘) (4) 4,681,287 | 4,681, 287 (4) (!) 
Region - 
an TEA eee 5, 489 5,115 5, 060 4,178 882 7380 45, 938 40, 625 5, 269 4, 625 
CO EERE 207, 793 32, 155 175, 638 157, 154 126, 181 30, 973 30, 621 1, 775, 590 1, 562, 220 212, 246 209, 007 
CEE EEE. 279, 116, 045 163, 759 138, 050 138, 050 (‘) (4) 1, 531, 544 1, 531, 544 1) (1) 
Region IV: 
eDistrict of Columbia. --___- eae 13, 982 2, 232 11, 750 11, 635 11, 182 453 91 142, 260 136, 812 5,175 1, 022 
| TIA 36, 156 2, 514 33, 642 31, 683 25, 398 6, 285 6,177 362, 252 315, 034 47, 001 46, 108 
North Carolina.__.........--- 65, 686 8, 904 56, 782 53, 770 49, 928 3, 842 3, 361 346, 972 332, 021 14, 669 12, 194 
Virginia____- » adelats Uids-autaababesacaie 28, 766 24, 247 4, 519 , 21, 919 1, 448 878 199, 359 190, 448 8, 651 5, 103 
being | SSIS 20, 397 2, 636 17, 761 17, 439 13, 906 3, 533 3, 413 170, 857 144, 975 25, 882 25, 146 
Region V: a 
Txemtueky. Se ee ne eae 16, 123 3,177 12, 946 25, 892 23, 062 2, 830 1,222 |- 189,809 176, 969 12, 494 5, 721 
ed 247, 286 44,912 | 202,374 130, 667 108, 799 21, 868 20, 698 1, 528, 164 1, 443, 637 84, 527 73, 078 
- “ng {lS ERE Ga SE 150, 211 32,136 | 118,075 | 103, 809 93, 752 10, 057 6,697 | 1,122,967 | 1,061,430 j 37, 455 
egion VI: 
Illinois ia 264, 050 35,489 | 228, 561 215, 781 169, 981 45, 800 32,677 | 2,718,298 | 2,342, 156 370, 411 251, 129 
SPSS 79, 309 15, 047 64, 262 , 56, 409 7, 781 3, 870 748, 805 97, 927 50, 719 19, 916 
R -——--- meee 61, 112 15, 908 45, 204 36, 688 31, 576 5,112 3, 389, 908 349, 210 40, 698 23, 742 
egion VII: 
0 eee 46, 615 11, 166 35, 449 39, 691 37, 840 1, 851 381 315, 748 304, 292 11,115 1, 922 
a oe eo ag 48, 463 7, 037 41, 426 40, 490 , 246 4, 244 1, 186 404, 280 375, 890 28, 390 6, 641 
RENE EIST. 70, 494 24, 729 45, 765 44, 775 43, 197 1, 578 808 366, 752 356, 774 9, 978 5, 506 
SS Se eee , 466 4, 997 23, 469 21, 200 19, 956 1, 244 685 172, 872 165, 635 7, 180 3, 575 
South Carolina__-___-__- RSS 36, 397 5, 814 30, 583 24, 139 22, 611 1, 528 758 182, 197 174, 874 7, 234 3, 342 
RES 69, 484 6, 62, 948 46, 935 44, 432 2, 503 1, 157 . 392, 15, 708 6, 550 
Region VIII: 
Se ee ee 25, 130 10, 014 15, 116 15, 064 13, 279 1, 785 400 134, 944 131, 389 3, 523 1, 654 
| ES Se 59, 855 11, 745 48, 110 49, 597 43, 343 6, 254 3, 397 569, 382 517, 625 51, 757 27, 957 
— Ceres 12, 612 3, 302 9, 310 9, 624 8, 734 890 413 93, 344 86, 640 6, 704 3, 053 
I) eae 4, 733 1, 063 3, 670 2, 250 2, 002 248 22, 867 20, 916 1, 951 659 
> ay + Dakota CREE NI ee 4, 486 1,179 3, 307 3, 081 2, 941 140 (4) 26, 430 25, 572 858 (4) 
egion : 
Se ce eee 19, 741 3, 208 16, 533 16, 533 15, 885 648 237 112, 125 108, 606 3, 519 1,174 
fa RP oe 24, 890 5, 441 19, 449 19, 200 17, 092 2, 108 788 , 684 173, 664 15, 020 4, 728 
ETERS ee 89, 515 22, 940 66, 575 63, 708 53, 251 10, 457 9, 573 627, 290 572, 205 . 47,490 
- a aceiecicelaalineeionias rae s 24, 474 3, 556 20, 918 20, 351 17, 958 , 393 410 224, 121 206, 165 17, 956 , 605 
egion X: 
Se ae ae 83, 003 16, 311 66, 692 61, 047 57, 232 3, 815 1, 656 606, 899 578, 356 27, 913 10, 543 
New Mexico____- 8 6, 898 715 6, 183 , 522 5, 243 279 75 52, 549 50, 307 2, 242 565 
AS 91, 499 13, 234 78, 265 53, 434 48, 064 5, 370 427, 943 401, 496 26, 361 856 
Region XI 
| Re 7, 520 930 6, 590 6, 618 6, 287 331 Q 77, 289 74, 605 2, 684 45 
oS ig ee 14, 708 3, 321 11, 387 10, 634 9, 872 762 343 108, 855 102, 980 5, 875 2, 445 
3 a ae 12, 173 3, 545 , 628 , 430 5, 128 302 291 63, 4 60, 817 2, 576 2, 503 
EES 17, 529 4, 838 12, 691 11, 541 11, 541 () () 127, 523 127, 523 (1) (1) 
a 14, 370 1, 546 12, 824 12, 680 11, 449 1, 231 334 165, 911 154, 102 11, 809 2, 627 
| SRNR OT ee Ft 4, 621 1, 485 ‘ 2, 813 2, 474 339 90 36, 982 33, 945 3, 037 
Region XII: 
Ee Serene oo 398, 027 63,675 | 334,352 | 269,917 | 227,554 42, 363 26,240 | 3,728,366 | 3,318, 421 407, 929 241, 886 
NEES SRE Io 4, 716 4, 150 3, 3, 069 237 101 43, 277 41, 104 2, 173 860 
ss’ | GSR 23, 417 7, 417 16, 000 13, 175 10, 923 2, 252 1, 228 167, 925 148, 277 19, 117 9, 810 
“SR Rye 51, 268 16, 351 34, 917 . 26, 7! 5, 2, 705 405, 152 354, 111 51, 041 29, 374 
Territories: 
Nt ae el 1,777 564 1, 213 1, 037 1, 003 34 0 15, 017 14, 649 368 0 
RRS ial 1, 601 195 1, 406 1, 1,014 285 280 9, 1 8, 190 918 881 






































2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 


* Not adjust: 


for returned and voided benefit checks. 
4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 


Table 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, December 1941 
TOTAL 



































Complete placements Active file as of Dec. 31, 1941 
December 1941 January-December 1941 PP cen 
Supple- 
Social Security Board Total Total Regular mentary Total ap- 
region and State place- = 
' = = al ments Number 
Percent o' Regular ercent 0} r 
i change from— Cover} ppchange sd ; N 194 a “y 
um- mon om Jan- ercen 
ber Number |‘yary-De-| Number | of total 
Novem-} Decem- cember 
ber 1941/ber 1940 1940 
TO 5 Siccuk 430,822 | +5.9 | +41.1] 257,418 | 5, 428, 846 +43.5 | 3, 428,928 63. 2 62,553 | 1,616,947 | 4,413,223) +42) 1-74 
Region I: 
Connecticut +13.7 | +25.8 5, 182 102, 334 +51. 2 72, 569 70.9 0 27, 251 38, 547 | +16.9 +1.7 

ae +12.6 | +95. 4 3, 063 46,658 | +102.7 36, 525 78. 3 10 11, 043 22,724) +5.5| —23.9 
Massachusetts +15. 2 | +27.4 6, 482 104, 985 +98. 6 84, 690 80,7 26 52, 730 133, 210 +4.3 —18.6 
New Hampshire_--| 2,144 | +23.1 | +39.8 1, 502 26, 158 +12.3 19, 939 76. 2 28 5, 634 12, 328 +5.5 —37.0 
Rhode Island- ----- 1,859 | +22.3 | +20.9 1, 347 24, 182 +119. 2 19, 877 82. 2 0 9, 729 29,929 | +10.8 +10. 5 

Ores. .........-- 1,128 | +12.4 —-1.6 571 13, 991 +15. 4 8, 059 57.6 36 3, 370 8,061 | +14.2 —34. 2 

Region II: 
ft. ee 48,477 | +12.4 | +30.5 23, 608 559, 128 +64 5 312, 877 56.0 714 207, 115 441, 334 | +12.1 —12.6 
Region III: 
Delaware__..._..-_- 1,637 | +9.9 | +63.9 789 18, 191 +28. 6 9, 069 49.8 19 3, 214 6, 587 —.8| —26.9 
New Jersey _ -----.-- 14, 632 | —12.5 | +13.6 8, 213 188, 909 +56. 9 115, 930 61.4 4 52, 905 167, 476 | +10.9 —11,1 
Pennsylvania- .--_- 20,676 | +17.9 | +39.6 13, 081 237, 355 +53. 1 172, 947 72.9 1, 443 102, 419 254, 153 +1.4 —24.3 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 

_ | eS 5,644 | +89 | +23.7 2. 460 64, 070 +33. 2 29, 785 46.5 6 11, 920 19,760 | —2.1} —17.1 
Maryland.--.-..--- 5, 528 | +13.8 +3.7 3, 929 72, 101 +47.3 48, 570 67.4 18 23, 749 31, 305 —2.2 —33.8 
North Carolina__..| 10,034 | +11.7 | —27.7 7, 003 180, 015 +84. 8 145, 899 81.0 1, 563 30, 574 91, 743 +.3 —3.2 
Virginia...........- 7,175 | +143] +2.3 4, 646 138, 028 +73. 5 92, 800 75. 4 26 19, 602 44,483 | —7.4 —5.1 
wee Virginia_____. , 236} +2.1 —.2 1, 632 45, 968 +35. 3 29, 012 63.1 117 15, 131 49,767} +7.0| —13.7 

Region V: 
Kentucky-___--..--- 4,465 | +38.9 +9.0 2, 900 47, 407 +39. 8 32, 239 68. 0 151 19, 215 72, 094 +2. 2 —14.3 
Michigan---.....--- 13, 143 +2.3 | +16. 4 8, 762 167, 520 +25. 6 111, 435 66. 5 150 104, 280 152, 372 | +248 —1.2 
‘ a OM Ge taka 21,655 | —3.6 | +31.9 11, 585 289, 479 +57.7 165, 573 57.2 175 79, 314 176,682 | —6.2| —42.7 
egion VI: 
Ae 18, 081 —.2] +7.0 10, 339 249, 598 +50.0 151, 242 60. 6 3, 869 87, 038 219,792 | +88] +417.4 
Indiana. ._......._.| 11,890 | +9.1 | +13.1 7, 225 150, 716 +53. 2 99, 903 66. 3 662 43, 902 243,722} +5.5] +658 
" Wisconsin........-- 501; —7.2] +5.3 3, 740 114, 106 +39. 5 58. 2 413 31, 578 80, 645 | +13.6) —20.1 
egion VII: 
Alabama. ._.....--- 4,476 | —5.8 | +49.7 3, 128 65, 157 +30. 0 45, 769 70. 2 336 22, 332 80,009} —7.0| —14 
aay 7,112) +2.5 | —50.1 5, 654 74, 015 +10. 3 57, 380 77.5 529 25, 186 89,350 | —10.0| +249 
Oo 6,103 | —17.3 | —10.6 4, 178 114, 591 +19. 1 77, 603 67.7 104 25, 165 87,958 | —7.0| —37.5 
Mississippi-_-------- , 168 +9. 7 +65. 1 3, 631 67, 413 +31. 2 57, 272 85.0 27 17, 803 81, 900 —1.1 +38. 6 
South Carolina_--_-- 4,034 | —21.8 | —37.2 3, 023 84, 067 +115. 4 69, 937 83. 2 175 11, 374 59, 927 —4.6 +24. 6 
ore eee 7, 361 | +13.1 | —10.1 5, 143 102, 119 +54.8 73, 703 72. 2 4, 442 19, 135,316 | +42) +19.7 
Region Z 
Oe eee 8,320} —2.3 | +40.5 5, 019 99, 173 +26. 5 55, 365 55.8 1, 599 21, 907 54,868 | +3.4| —29.2 
Minnesota. -------- 5,473 | —21.0 | +16.6 2, 757 92, 675 +28. 8 47, 908 51.7 212 33, 107 86. 677 | +11.6 — 23.7 
NG@OFSERR. .......<. 2, 589 | —20.8 | +19.0 1, 087 41, 785 +23. 2 22, 539 53.9 80 11, 691 40, 549 +1.6 —3.5 
North Dakota......} 2,230} —22.0| +5.8 921 49, 685 +19.9 17, 818 35.9 16 4, 614 22,623 | +2.8 —8.4 
- pouty Deets aes 1,341 | —12.2 | +22.6 626 21, 317 +19. 6 10, 451 49.0 412 5, 491 18,890 | +9.9| —13.1 
egion IX: 
Arenee...<....-.. 7,270 | +18.2 | —15.9 5, 987 82, 587 +15. 7 46, 993 56.9 4, 705 28, 761 86,030 | —4.3| +110.3 
NO oie cn come 7,659 | +3.8 | +18.1 4, 349 88, 605 +70. 8 44, 734 50. 5 1, 404 20, 284 56,051} —5.8} —I11L0 
Biisowti. ...-...... 17, 671 | +35. 4 | +80.5 12, 896 181, 948 +87. 8 132, 721 72.9 1, 576 60, 341 189,950 | +3.0 +.6 
™ eee beam aed , 702 | +10.7 | +55.0 2, 553 56, 063 —2.0 26, 280 46.9 2, 431 22, 334 92,751 | +3.6 | +133.5 
egion X: 
Louisiana- .--_.---- 5,074 | —13.2 | —39.3 3, 453 73, 706 +211 54, 987 74.6 690 19, 845 118,959} —3.3|) +12.7 
New Mexico. -.--_-- 2,239 | —35.9 | +58.8 738 28, 157 +40. 4 13, 853 49. 2 1, 546 5, 051 23, 480 +7.7 —7.5 
2 pe, a 34,425 | +12.0 | +23.0 17, 247 401, 761 +8.3 ; 55.1 14, 310 . 279, 795 —.3]) +201 
egion XI: 
De ee 2, 052 -11 —8.8 1, 023 29, 551 —4.5 16, 359 55. 4 5, 557 5, 547 20, 285 | +21.0 +15. 2 
Colorado. .....----- 3, 119 —7.4 —2.0 1, 606 48, 725 —21.0 164 53.7 578 12, 726 49, 596 +7.4 —3.7 
| A ERE SESS 1,793 | —24.3 | +26.5 1, 069 37, 228 +20. 8 16, 184 43.5 138 4, 735 20,473 | +4.7 (2) 
Montana...-....-..- 1, 223 | —14.8 | +26.2 853 27, 210 +26. 8 18, 783 69. 0 313 5, 810 11,670 | +11.8} —39.1 
PN 2,677 | —3.9 | +69.5 973 30, 858 +65. 8 14, 750 47.8 15 9, 274 15,672 | —3.7| —383 
- Wrens Ree oe 822; —1.1]| —62.2 512 18, 152 +36. 4 13, 115 72. 2 31 2, 516 6, 145 | +13.8 —6.1 
egion : 
California. -...-.-- 43, 266 | +12.6 | +66.8 26, 489 436, 328 +65. 0 255, 977 58.7 7, 943 148, 384 305,143 | +5.1]) —23.2 
+71.1 834 21, 482 +65. 5 13, 102 61.0 34 2, 982 3,634} —18)] -—382 
23.5 7, 346 117, 657 +85. 7 83, 479 71.0 1, 593 19, 627 28,781 | +20.2| —31.5 
4, 474 , 908 —1.4 50, 581 57.5 2, 288 640 45,406 | +44.1) —441 
620 10, 954 +64. 7 8, 059 73. 6 23 1, 329 828} -13] —51.3 
1,170 12, 070 +10.7 10, 225 84.7 16 3, 141 3, 793 | +36.5| —48.8 















































1 Based on comparable data, excludes Idaho. 
? Data not comparable. 
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Table 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, December 1941 
VETERANS 
{Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 





Complete placements Active file as of Dec. 31, 1941 








Total appli- 
eaaen ty Percent of change from—! 


ceived Number * 
November December 
1941 1940 Nov. 30, 1941 |} Dec. 31, 1940 


Social Security Board region and State Percent of change from—! 
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Region I: 
Connecticut +35. 8 . 32. —30.3 

i ‘ . . —38.1 
Massachusetts ; . 4 +13.0 
New Hampshire * 5 278 " — 23.3 
Rhode Island ; —10.1 
- —44.5 
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New Mexico 
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Washington 
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1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
2 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho, 

4 Data not comparable. 
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Letter Appraisal Chart 





Can you answer YES to the following questions? 


IS THE LETTER: 
1. Complete 


a. Does it give all information necessary 
to accomplish its purpose? 

b. Does it answer fully all the questions, 
asked or implied, in the incoming 
letter? . 


2. Concise 


a. Does the letter include only the essential 
facts? 

b. Are the ideas expressed in the fewest 
words consistent with clearness, com- 
pleteness, and courtesy; have irrele- 
vant details and unnecessary repeti- 
tion been eliminated? 


3. Clear 


a. Is the language adapted to the vocabu- 
lary of the addressee? 

b. Do the words exactly express the 
thought? 

c. Is the sentence structure clear? 

a. Is each paragraph one complete thought 
unit? 

e. Are the paragraphs arranged in proper 
sequence; are the ideas presented in 

_ the most effective order? 


4. Correct 


a. Is the accuracy of all factual information 
beyond question? 

b. Are all statements in strict conformity 
with policies? 

¢. Is the letter free from: (1) grammatical 
errors, (2) spelling errors, (3) mis- 
leading punctuation? 


5. Appropriate tn tone 

a. Is the tone calculated to bring about the 
desired response? 

b. Is the letter free from antagonistic 
words or phrases? 

c. Is it free from hackneyed or stilted 
phrases which may amuse or irritate 
the addressee? 


da. Does the entire letter evidence a desire 
to cooperate fully? 


6. Neat and well set up 


Will a favorable first impression be created 
by: (1) freedom from strike-overs and 
obvious erasures; (2) even typing; (3) 
position of letter on the page? 


By special permission of James F. Grady and Milton Hall, authors of 
Writing Effective Government Letters 
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